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The first stretch of highway 
to be illuminated by the 
new General Electric Novalux 
Highway Lighting units— 
—the Albany road near 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Light on the highway 


After nightfall cities were once 
shut in by darkness as most of 
the countryside is to this day. 
As late as the end of the 17th 
century the streets of London 
were lighted only by candles 
hung out by the householders. 


More than a million 


dollars a year is de- City streets are now brilliantly 


voted to research by . 507°1 ee be 
eee lighted by electricity—and an 


Company in order that other generation will wonder how 
the giant energy— 


electricity—may be we ever got along with unlighted 
made more and more 


useful to mankind. highways. 
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Know This Modern 
Light-Draft Spreader 


li the farmer without a spreader knew how 
he could increase the crop returns from every 
ton of manure by using a McCormick-Deering 
Manure Spreader, he would change his method 
mighty soon. It isn’t a matter of what the other 
fellow is doing—it is a plain dollars and cents 
proposition. Time wasted at uneven spreading 
loses profits that should be saved. 
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The McCormick-Deering spreader performs 
two important operations. First, it shreds the 
manure—tears it to pieces as it passes through 
the two steel beaters and the spiral widespread 
device; second, it spreads evenly and uniformly, 
in any quantity desired. 


Among the features of the McCormick- 
Deering spreader are: An auto-steer which per- 
mits the spreader to be turned in close quarters, 
and which eliminates neck weight; adjustment 
for six feed speeds; and the all-steel frame with 
all appliances bolted to it direct. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering Dealer to 


point out these features. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave, of AAmerica Chicago, Il. 


McCormick-Deering Manure Spreaders 


Built in Two Popular Sizes 
























Morrill Hall 


PALATABLE: 


APPETIZING: 


DIGESTIBLE : 


ECONOMICAL: 


tures. 


Own a Camera 


Photography is not an expensive pleasure. If it be your 
wish start with a Brownie camera. Brownies are made 
in all sizes. The Junior Kodaks are popular with students 
and if equipped with an anastigmat lens gives ideal pic- 


See one of these cameras for yourself. 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 








SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED 


Sugared Schumacher Feed Improves Every Ration 


Outstanding Quality and Adaptability are largely responsible tor the rapid progress 
made among Livestock Feeders by Sugared Schumacher Feed. 


Do you realize that Sugared Schumacher Feed is: 


Sweet, readily eaten in large amounts, greatly stimulating the 
flow and action of the digestive juices. 


Maintains a keen appetite. Causes consumption of the proper 
amount of water—is slightly laxative—keeps stock in healthy 
condition. 


Moderately bulky and easily digested. The high nutritive content 
plus the great palatability makes thorough digestion possible. The 


nutrients are completely converted and made available for growth - 


and production. 


Increased digestibility means less waste—less waste means lower 
feed cost. Therefore, the great digestibility of Sugared Schu- 
macher by reducing the waste factor keeps the feed cust low. 


These facts have been thoroughly demonstrated. Sugared Schumacher Feed is producing 


the results demanded by feeders. 


As a base for Dairy Rations,—a Growing Feed for Hogs, or as a Horse Feed Sugared 
Schumacher Feed will help you get better results: 


SEE YOUR DEALER—BUY A TRIAL LOT NOW 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Address - Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Cornell Countryman June, 1923 
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Earl A. Flansburgh ’15, is assistant county agent 
leader, with his headquarters here at Cornell Uni- 
versity. For several years Mr. Flansburgh was a 
successful county agent in Livingston County, and 
came here to assume his present duties last year. 
His article is prepared from the experiences of col- 
lege representatives in reporting county picnics. Re- 
ports were made on this subject by a committee 
composed of C. W. Whitney, chairman; Claribel Nye, 
Dr. Ruby Green Smith, P. L. Dunn, and Professor 
W. J. Wright. 
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By J. A. G. Moore, director of the extension service 
of the Cornell University Christian Association. Mr. 
Moore graduated from Trinity College in 1914 with 
a B.A. degree, and from the Rochester Theological 
Seminary in 1917. After a term in the Army with 
the 27th division at Camp Wadsworth, South Caro- 
lina, he became connected with the C. U. C. A. and 
it was while here that he, realizing the latent possi- 


The 


bilities of radio, experimented with and perfected 
several radio sets for his own use. Being an essen- 
tially practical discussion, his treatment of the sub- 
ject interests the layman from his own standpoint. 
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By Dr. Erl A. Bates of the extension service of the 
College of Agriculture. He has been a contributor 
to The Cour.tryman on Indian subjects in previous 
numbers, and is known to our readers as a teacher, 
Dr. Bates devotes 
nearly all his time to work in the interests of the 
Indians of New York State, and is particularly in- 


a doctor, and a tireless worker. 


terested in the International Agricultural Society, 
which he helped found last spring. He has always 
taken an active interest in the affairs of foreign stu- 
dents in the college, and his article explains some of 
his work. 
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June—the month of sunshine, clouds and trees. Is it 
not glorious to be alive and awake to such beauty? 
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A County Picnic for the Whole Family 


By Earl A. Flansburgh 


ICNIC time will be here before we are aware of it. 
P To the rank and file of picnic goers, there is nothing 
to do in preparation; but, if those same individuals 
were to attend a picnic and people reported “Well, things 
dragged a little,” it generally can be traced to poor prep- 
aration on the part of a cer- 
tain few. 
In the first place, why do 
we have picnics? Do they 
just happen or are they an 
institution as a result of de- 
liberate planning? Perhaps, 
if we sit back and watch the 
groups here and there, the 
question of why picnics are 
continuing will answer itself. 
In the center of our open 
spaces, there are games in 
progress for the young folks. 
To one side, we see a smail 
group of women from vari- 
ous parts of the county talk- 
ing over Grange or Home 
Bureau matters. Farther 
along we see quietly sitting 
under a tree a mother with 
her little tots enjoying the 
quiet place away from the 
hard work of home. Still 
farther along we see the 
older men _ greeting each 
other with earnest expres- 
sion. They have not seen 
each other for years and 
here they meet at the county 
picnic. All kinds of combi- 
nations of these groups are 
seen on every hand and their 
presence answers the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘Why the county pic- 
nice?” It is simply a gathering where county folks may 
forget their work for a few hours. They mingle with peo- 
ple in like occupation from other communities, compete in 
games, talk about business and pleasure, meet new folks 
and renew old acquaintances. This last item is probably 
as important as any in making the picnic an institution. 
Let us consider for a few minutes all the angles in con- 
nection with picnics, and from the experience of others, 
possibly get new ideas or at least clarify our thinking. 
The latter day county picnic has come to be an institu- 
tion organized by a joint committee of farm organizations. 
This general committee usually has full power to create 
committees for carrying on specific things. Some one has 
said that the fewer committees the better. I believe this 
should be modified to mean the simpler the organization 


the better. Large committees selected just to have every 
organization or community represented generally proves 
fatal. A committee should be organized for a definite 
piece of work and if this group comes from a number of 
communities, all the better. Large picnic organizations 
have found that more than 
five sub-committees are cum- 
bersome. This grouping 
might be as follows: grounds 
committee, program commit- 
tee, special tent and nurse 
committee, refreshment com- 
mittee, publicity committee. 

The sub-committee on 
grounds has the job of se- 
lecting the place where the 
picnic is to be held. It gen- 
erally has a choice between 
a grove, fair grounds or 
some other place where 
buildings may or may not be 
available, but where no con- 
cessions are already in opera- 
tion. Or an amusement park 
or waterside resort where 
concessions are already es- 
tablished may be available. 
In the latter case, it will be 
necessary to consider that 
concessions will be handled 
by those already in position 
on the ground. Each of 
these places has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The 
grove or fair grounds where 
there are no amusement 
places already established, 
sometimes offers a chance to 
make some money for the ex- 
penses of the picnic. It also 
offers an opportunity to keep out objectionable games of 
chance. This type of picnic has less commercial flavor. 
The chief objection, however, is that the amount of money 
received is often a poor return for the energy expended. 

The amusement park likewise has its advantages and 
disadvantages: The amusement features are already 
there; the name of the place is familiar and will un- 
doubtedly help in drawing the crowd, and in case of a 
waterside resort, water sports can be introduced as a 
feature. The management of the park or resort some- 
times contributes to the expense of the picnic which often 
offsets the income from concessions in independent groves. 
On the other hand, some of the concessions in operation 
are likely to be of a kind which will arouse criticism; the 
commercial side can be easily over-emphasized; and there 
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is likely to be more difficulty in holding the interest of the 
crowd in the program of events if there are other features 
in operation on the grounds. It is the weighing of the 
advantages and disadvantages of these places that helps 
the committee on grounds make its decision. 

The program committee decides: Is a speaker neces- 
sary or advisable? What music shall be had? What 
games, stunts or contests would be of interest to the 
largest number of people? Here again, a committee must 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of the situation 
and come to a decision. Will people come if there is no 
speaker? Year after year committees meet and begin 
their duties by worrying over this point. They think a 
speaker is necessary, and yet, only a small number of 
people can hear what he has to say. Last year I attended 
a county picnic committee where one of the committee- 
men was firm in 
his belief that a 
speaker should be 


secured. How- 
ever, in a neigh- 
boring county 


with practically 
the same set of 
conditions, the 
same kind of 
folks, in the 
same kind of a 
dairy section, a 
picnic was held 
and no. speaker 
was engaged. 
This county had 
a much larger 
crowd and every- 
one went away 
feeling happy. 
They apparently did not miss the pleasure of standing up 
for an hour and listening to a speaker compete with 
squawkers which were furnishing amusement for the chil- 
dren. Most counties that have passcd thru a period of 
successful picnics have generally come to the conclusion 
that unless speaking can be held in a hall or at some 
quiet place on the grounds, it should be eliminated. Some 
picnic speakers are going so far as to agree to come to 
the counties only on the condition that they can have a 
definite crowd in a protected place. Are they not right 
in making this request? 

There is an endless amount of stunts being followed at 
county picnics. Some have practised successfully having 
groups compete against each other. Such groups as the 
potato growers vs. the fruit growers and the like. The 
program committee is often at a loss to secure something 
unusual so as to create new interest. Last year I at- 
tended the Chemung County picnic and commend it most 
highly. The games began at the hour they were sched- 
uled; they were systematically run off; they were so di- 


versified that every age was interested. There was noth- . 


ing going on to detract from the main program. There 
was action every minute. The following is a list of their 
events. Some are old, while the principles of some are 
old with new application. 

Potato Race. One entry, team of 4 men or boys: Two 
potatoes used. Two rings placed 50 feet apart at points 
A and B. Starting point is A; B, fifty feet distant, con- 
tains two potatoes. The four contestants line up, 1, 2, 3, 
4 at point A. No. 1 runs to point B, secures one potato 
and places it in the ring at point A, then repeats run for 
second potato. When the first runner has placed the po- 
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tatoes in the ring at A, No. 2 repeats the runs, placing 
the potatoes in ring at B. No. 3 runner repeats, placing 
the potatoes in ring at A, and No. 4 repeats, placing po- 
tatoes in ring at B which ends the race. 

Boys’ Relay Barrel Race. One entry, 4 boys on team 
not over 16 years of age: Starting point at A, barrel at 
B, flag at C. Boys line up, 1, 2, 3, 4 at point A. No. 1 
starts at point A, carrying a flag, crawls thru the barrel 
at B, runs around the flag at C, crawls back thru barrel 
at B, runs to point A and hands the flag to runner No. 2, 
who repeats the performance, returns with flag to No. 3, 
etc. The team whose No. 4 runner returns to the start- 
ing point first is the winner. 

Water Carrying Race. One entry, 4 girls not over 15 
years of age: Starting point at A, flag at B 50 feet dis- 
tant. Girls line up 1, 2, 3, 4. No. 1 takes a full glass 
of water, runs 
around flag at B 
and back to A, 
gives glass of wa- 
ter to No. 2 who 
repeats run, etc. 
Winner is_ the 
team whose No. 
4 runner first 
gets back to 
point A with the 
glass of water, 
which must be 
three - quarters 
full at the end of 
the event. 

Three - Legged 
Race. One team, 
two men: Start- 
ing at A, run to 
B, turn and back 
to A. Contestants must securely strap legs together at 
ankle and knee, using leather belts or straps. 

Relay Nail Driving Contest. 4 women on a team: 
Hammer to be furnished by the Grange, not to exceed 
1% pounds in weight. Nails must be dry when driven. 
Lady No. 1 drives two twenty penny spikes, then hands 
her hammer to No. 2 who drives two spikes, hands the 
hammer to No. 3, etc. The team that gets their spikes 
driven first is winner. 

Boys’ Watermelon Eating Contest. One boy from each 
Grange, 16 years of age or under: Contestants stand 
with hands tied behind their backs, each given same sized 
piece of watermelon on a table, and the boy who suc- 
ceeds in reducing his piece the most in a given length of 
time wins the contest. A watermelon will be awarded 
the winner. 

Tire Mounting Contest. One entry from each Grange: 
Each contestant will be given a rim, tire, tube, pump 
and necessary tools to mount the tire on the rim and 
pump it to 50 pounds pressure. The contestant who suc- 
ceeds first is the winner. 

Tug o’ War Preliminaries. 10 men on a team. No 
substitutes allowed after first pull. Same rope used thru- 
out, no knots tied in rope, no cleats or spikes allowed on 
shoes. Each team will place a number in a hat and draw 
to decide who they will pull. Preliminaries will eliminate 
all but two teams which will pull for first place later. 

Watermelon Relay Race. Men 50 years old or over. 
4 men onateam: Starting point et A, flag at B 50 feet 
distant. Runners 1, 2, 3, 4. No. 1 carries watermelon 
around flag at B and back, hands it to No. 2, ete., until 
No. 4 returns to starting point. Winner gets the melon. 
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Wheelbarrow Rescue Race. 
15 and 18 years old on team: Starting point at A, line 
at B 75 fect distant. Runners line up 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6 (who is the girl). .No. 1 starts at A with No. 2 in the 
wheelbarrow and runs to B. No. 2 gets out and wheels 
the empty wheelbarrow back to A, No. 1 remaining at B. 
No. 2 then starts back with No. 3 in the wheelbarrow, 
runs to point B where he remains, No. 3 returning to A 
with the empty wheelbarrow, gets No. 4 and returns to B, 
and so on. No. 5 returns for No. 6 (the girl) and wheels 
her over the line B which finishes the race. 

Tug o’ War. Final contest between two winning teams 
on the preliminaries. 


5 men and 1 girl between 


How to Care for the Youngsters 


The special ‘tent and nurse committee has plenty to 
provide if this phase of a picnic is developed. Such a 
committee furnishes a place for adults in case of illness 
or accident. Play space and leaders to look after younger 
children so that the parents can be free at least for a 
time during the day is also arranged. Dr. Ruby Green 
Smith has the following to say regarding the care of chil- 
dren at county and community fairs: 

“Kight county, town and community fair associations 
in New York State have successfully given holidays to 
parents, while adding to the comfort and happiness of 
little children thru arrangements to care for them in 
nurscries and piaygrounds, as new features at their pic- 
nics. In such nurseries and playgrounds, as many as 250 
children have been ‘checked’ in s single day. 

“Tt is on the basis of experience with these nurseries 
and playgrounds successfully arranged at picnics, under 
the leadership of the county home bureaus, that these 
suggestions are made. Wherever these nurseries and 
playgrounds have been added to a picnic’s attractions, 
those in charge have agreed that they should become per- 
manent features because of their genuine value when 
measured in terms of restful holidays for tired parents 
and health and fun for the children. 

“Although these features have been developed largely 
by the Farm and Home Bureaus in many counties and 
communities, other organizations, including the Grange, 
the Red Cross, and public health agencies have helped 
with these nurseries and playgrounds. All committees 
can undoubtedly find organizations to whom these plans 
will appeal, because they mean happiness to children, and 
to whom details may be delegated with but slight, if any, 
expense. 

“Place: There should be provided a sheltered place 
where the youngest children may sleep the hours away, 
and another room where wakeful babies may be enter- 
tained with playthings. 

“Supervision: Expert supervision must be provided, 
preferably one trained nurse and many other women who 
understand the ways of mothering. (It has been found 
easy to secure plenty of volunteers as helpers for the 
trained nurse—especially among women who had no child 
to ‘check.’) 

“Equipment: Screened beds with plenty of clean linen 
and small blankets; pillows, toilet facilities, including 
towels and generous supply of warm and cold water; 
means of warming milk and of keeping it cool; kiddie 
coops and baskets; rugs and chairs; playthings, and a 
system for accurate ‘checking’ of the babies. 
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A Playground or Play-room for Older Children 


“Place: An out-of-door playground is hest, but a tent 
or other shelter in which to take refuge in case of rain, 
should be provided near the playground. The space al- 
lotted should, if possible, be grassy and shaded by trees. 

“Supervision: A recreation leader should be in charge 
of the playground, assisted by volunteers, who know and 
can direct the playing of the games children love. A 
good story teller to entertain children who prefer quieter 
amusements, has proved valuable. Such a story teller 
can relieve the strain of strenuous play by telling stories 
to all the children at certain hours. 

“Equipment: Sand pile with toy shovels and other 
sand toys; swings, slides, and teeter-totters; blackboard 
with chalk and erasers; games and toys; music if desired; 
pools of water in tubs or pails on which celluloid animals 
and toy boats may float; clean, cool drinking water with 
sanitary cups; paper towels and other toilet facilities; 
checking system for the smaller children.” 

The activity of a refreshment committee depends to a 
large extent on the decision of the program committee. 
Such a committee has to do with the serving of coffee, 
ice cream or milk drinks, if this privilege is not sold out 
as concessions. 


The Function of the Publicity Committee 


The publicity committee of a picnic organization is cne 
of the most important. This committee lets the people 
know what is going to happen. It keeps in touch with all 
the committees and takes the public into its confidence 
thru the rural and city press. In the mediums that are 
to be used, publicity for picnics differs but little from 
publicity for any other meeting. Besides newspaper 
stories, the publicity may consist of posters, of lantern 
slides, of postal cards mailed to picnic prospects, of high- 
way banners strung across the roads after the manner of 
Chautauqua advertisements. Rubber stamps have been 
found valuable for routine correspondence. The window 
type of poster is probably the most effective. Two colors 
of ink are better than one. A poster, however, should 
not have too much copy. White space is good. The pic- 
nic-poster should differ from the usual form of demon- 
stration announcement. It is trying to sell a good time 
and community spirit and should have some spirit in its 
make-up. To return to the newspaper story, the picnic 
should be planned so that every article contains some 
new fact or feature. The first story may simply mention 
that a picnic is to be held. The next the date of the pic- 
nic. The next, the committees. The next, the place. 
The next, the speaker, and so on. Publicity which the 
papers are not anxious to have and which is not read is 
the repetition of a story that has already been written. 
Where time permits and it seems necessary to arouse ad- 
ditional interest, interviews on picnics of other days may 
be prepared. 

While this discussion has dealt largely with county pic- 
nics, the same elements may apply to community picnics. 
All picnics have at least one thing in common; they pro- 
vide a time of recreation for all. This can best be real- 
ized by doing things different—out of the daily routine. 
A change is as good as a rest any time, and occasionally a 
whole lot better. And so we see why grown-ups are will- 
ing to give time and effort to what, on the face of it, 
seems like children’s play. 


Radio and the Farmer 


By James A. G. Moore 


NYONE familiar with rural life knows what the 
A coming of the telephone, rural free delivery, and 

the automobile have meant to the life of the 
farmer. Each, in its turn, has brought a new era, and 
has made possible freer intercourse, better understanding, 
a lessening of isolation, and a finer type of life. Now 
comes the new marvel of electrical science, the Radio- 
phone, which promises to take its place alongside these 
other factors in 
farm life, which 
have come to be 
regarded as ne- 
cessities on near- 
ly every progres- 
sive farm. 

It is not the 
purpose of this 
article to go into 
the technical side 
of radio—I could 
not if I would, 
but rather to at- 
tempt to show 
what vast possi- 
bilities in the way 
of entertainment, 
education, and 
economic better- 
ment, are now 
available to the 
farmer, thru the 
coming of this 
wonderful inven- 
tion. 

The growth of 
radio is almost 
without parallel in the history of scientific invention. Un- 
known to the vast majority of people in 1919, it has spread 
literally over the entire world; and especially in our own 
country, where in the short space of three years the num- 
ber of stations sending out programs has jumped from one 
to over five hundred, and the number of people “listening 
in” from a comparatively small group to over two million. 
Up to the present moment, this growth has taken place 
largely in the great cities. It may safely be said that it 
has scarcely begun to touch the rural districts. 

The very nature of radio makes it especially adaptable 
to the farm. In order to get the best reception it is nec- 
essary to have as little interference as possible, and to 
have an outside aerial, at least one hundred feet long. 
In the cities, with their high power electric lines, trolleys, 
steel buildings, and close quarters, the one who wishes to 
use radio has to contend with the interference produced 
by the factors, and has a difficult task getting a good 
aerial. These conditions are almost entirely lacking in 
the country, which means that the average farm affords 
an ideal location for radio reception. Then, too, radio 
reception is at its best during the winter months, and as 
this is the time that the farmer is most isolated it becomes 
of particular value to him. 

The first and, for the present, the most popular use of 
this novelty is for entertainment. When the wind is 
howling outside the house, and piling drifts high in the 
roads, so that even faithful ‘““Henry” cannot get thru to 
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AFTER THE CHORES ARE DONE 


the nearest town, then is the time that radio makes itself 
felt as a real comfort. Make yourself comfortable in the 
easiest chair, put your feet on the stove, fill up the old 
pipe, and settle down to an evening’s entertainment. The 
world is at your fireside, listen to what you will. You may 
desire jazz music, if so, tune to WJZ, at Newark, N. J., 
and listen to the famous Red Cap orchestra, direct from 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, or perhaps you 
would rather lis- 
ten to the New 
York  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; 
Station WEAF 
in New York 
City will give it 
to you. If your 
mood calls for a 
good play, turn 
to WGY at Sche- 
nectady and hear 
one of the latest. 
It may be that 
you have a par- 
ticular liking for 
good organ mu- 
sic; station 
WHAM at Roch- 
ester will give 
you it from the 
great organ at 
the Eastman 
Theater. The 
kiddies can put 
on the ear-phones 
and listen to the 
Dream-time Lady 
at Pittsburgh, or the Dream Daddy at Philadelphia. 
The boys may want to get a basketball game. Any 
number of college games were broadcasted this last win- 
ter so that you got play by play, together with cheering 
and music from the college band. In summer, he will 
surely want to know how his favorite ball team came out 
that day. Most any station will give him the baseball re- 
sults within an hour after the game is over. Mother and 
sister may be interested in the latest styles from Paris or 
New York. They can get them as easily as brother gets 
his ball scores. It may be you would like to have a little 
dance right in your own home. Call in the neighbors, put 
on a loud speaker, and dance to the music from a lead- 
ing Philadelphia orchestra. This may all sound -fanciful, 
yet I have done all of the above in one evening many 
times this past winter. This may serve to give you a 
glimpse of the possibilities of radio as pure entertainment. 

But this is not all that it brings to the farm. Impor- 
tant as the entertainment feature is, many of those closest 
to the new developments of the art predict that in the 
near future its educational possibilities will supercede its 
entertainment, and there are indications that this may be 
true. At the present time many educational features are 
being sent out by the leading stations. Talks on health, 
finance, income-tax, and a host of other subjects are be- 
ing given. But this is just a beginning. They are now 
talking of giving whole college courses by radio. It is 
not possible for the colleges to accommodate all those 
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who seek instruction, and many long for more education 
but cannot get it, especially the boys and girls on the 
farm. They are needed to help with the work, and then 
there is the expense. _ It will soon be possible for these 
youngsters to get their instruction right in their own 
homes, and at no expense save that of the receiving out- 
fit. You will be able to listen to a professor at Columbia, 
Union, Syracuse, Cornell, or Rochester, right in your own 
home. Think what this will mean to the future. Already 
the National Radio Chamber of Commerce is planning to 
broadcast university extension courses. An experiment 
was recently held in New 
York, when the pupils of 
a class at Haarlem High 
School were instructed by 
radio by a_ professor 
speaking from the Wal- 
dorf Studio of WJZ, New- 
ark, New Jersey. I do not 
know how this turned out, 
but I believe it worked 
well, for the present de- 
velopment of radio indi- 
cates that this is entirely 
practicable. In addition 
to this, people who never 
heard grand opera, or a 
symphony concert, or the 
great minds of the coun- 
try, now have a chance to 
listen to them, right in 
their own home. 

When it is possible for 
the New Jersey State 
Farm at Annondale, New Jersey, to harvest its hay crop 
in a particularly rainy season, and not get a bit of it wet, 
and this, because the manager, Mr. E. S. Hoover, or his 
wife could get from station WJZ the government weather 
report for the day, so that he knew whether to cut or take 
in, we begin to realize that radio is coming to be a real 
factor in the economic life of the farm. It is possible to 
get, from over sixty stations in the country, the latest 
crop and market reports put out by the Federal govern- 
ment. It has been known that produce already on its way 
to market was diverted in transit to a different market, 
because information by radio showed a better market 
price at the latter place. American farmers are also be- 
ginning to realize that they are dependent, not only on 
local market conditions, but on world conditions. The 
Department of Agriculture is now making available such 
reports, and has agents in all the principal countries of 
the world, who are now instructed to use radio to make 
known world crop conditions. Thus, when it was learned 
that the beet sugar production of Germany was estimated 
at approximately 1,839,000 short tons, inside of five min- 
utes from the time the report left Berlin it was in the 
hands of the broadcasting agencies in the United States 
and on the way to American farmers. Several of our 
western state universities are using radio to make avail- 
able this government information, and some, I believe, 
are giving extension service by this means. Two of these 
I have received myself; notably the University of Wis- 
consin and Ohio State University. 

By this time you are probably beginning to ask, what 
is this broadcasting service, what are receivers, how much 
do they cost, can I buy or construct one myself, and oper- 
ate it successfully? These are fair questions and I will 
do my best to answer them. Thru the invention of what 
is commonly known as the vacuum tube, it is possible to 
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send thru the air, without wires, speech or music; at the 
speed of light waves, 186,000 miles per second. Stations 
have to be licensed by the Federal government, and when 
so licensed can send out their programs. The air is liter- 
ally “‘filled with voices” and if you have the proper means 
of receiving you ean pick out much of what is going. 
These receiving outfits vary from the simple crystal sets 
which cost from $6 to $25, according to whether you 
make them or buy them, and these give good results if 
you are within twenty miles of a broadcasting station, and 
are content to listen to this one station alone. If, how- 
ever, you wish to get sta- 
tions which are farther 
away, you must have re- 
course to the vacuum tube 
sets, which employ one or 
more vacuum tubes, with 
accompanying “A” and 
“B” batteries, and cost 
from $25 up to several 
hundred. The outfit I 
have been using is one I 
constructed myself, and 
consists of a three tube 
set, detectot and two 
stages of audio frequency 
amplification. With an 
outside aerial 100 feet 
long, I have listened to 
seventy different stations, 
from Boston on the east. 
Montreal on the north, to 
Kansas City on the west, 

> ag gees and Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Atlanta, Georgia; on.the south. I have also heard Los 
Angetes at 2:45 A. M.,-when the air was quiet, a distance 


‘oT 2500 mites air line, but this is in the nature of a 





“stunt,” and not to be regularly depended on. 
of this set was.about ninety dollars. 

I have recently been experimenting with a set, the wir- 
ing diagram of which was published in “Radio News” for 
March, and was submitted by Mr. H. L. Peterson of Iowa. 
I have substituted a WD11 tube, in order to do away with 
the expensive storage battery, and this operates on a forty 
cent dry cell. I have had very good results with this set, 
and I feel it should give very dependable results on the 
average farm, and it is easily constructed. It will also 
bring in stations as far west as St. Louis with good condi- 
tions. 

There are a number of other hook-ups that will proba- 
bly prove just as satisfactory, and perhaps for a little 
lower price, but I am confining my information to those 
sets I have proven myself. I feel sure that any farmer or 
his boy who can fix and operate a Ford, can, with a little 
instruction, construct and operate a simple radio set. 
There are several good books for beginners on the market, 
but the one I have found helpful is “Radio for Every- 
body,” by A. C. Lescarboura, and published by the Scien- 
tific American Publishing Co., for $1.50. 

Lest I have given the impression that all is “velvet” in 
radio, let me now hasten to mention its limitations, for it 
certainly has them. There are two chief ones: first, the 
limitations because of air conditions, and second, inter- 
ference brought about by the present condition of broad- 
casting. The majority of the broadcasting stations are 
licensed to send on 360 meters. You can readily see that 
when several of these are sending at the same time on the 
same wave length. it makes it very difficult to pick out the 
one you wish, for frequently you will hear two or three. 


The cost 

















































































































































































HE foreign student in the Ameri- 
can university has been a sub- 
ject almost strictly limited to 
the various church or missionary 


groups inasmuch as the majority ff ; 


the foreign students in .Amenican col-. 
leges, up to recent years, were. those, 
who expected to enter into the mission” 
field after their return. 

Due to the position of Americe as 2 
world wide power, for she only be- 
came that after the Spanish War in 
the minds of the Orient and the old 
world, American educational systems 
and American educators became the 
fashion in the old world and Oxford, 
Liepsig, and Cambridge men became 
replaced by Americans. This was 
especially true in China, for our Open 
Door policy and our Boxer indemnity 
scholarships won the hearts and of- 
fered opportunity for students. 

It is not given that in this short 
article, we should discuss the varying 
estimates placed an the merits of the 
respective American colleges, but Cor- 
nell receives more than her share of 
foreign students and it might be well 
to inquire in the reasons. 

Two reasons stand out preeminently 
and the first is that here at Ithaca, 
the foreign students can secure in- 
struction second to none in America in 
agriculture and engineering. The col- 
leges of their home lands deal largely 
with the old classical or liberal arts 
type curricula, and the greatest op- 
portunities in undeveloped countries, 
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By Erl A. Bates 


from a material or economic stand- 
point, are in these two fields, for both 
of which Cornell has gained an inter- 
national reputation in undergraduate 
and graduate work. 
«edhe other reason is that Cornell is 
known! as a liderel institution and its 
vey foundation rests on this corner- 
steng of freedom of religious control. 
The student sent to America by a 
mission board or planning to enter 
that field, seldom comes to an institu- 
tion but one dominated or controlled 
by the particular religious group with 
which he expects to work. Thus the 
foreign student at Cornell comes of 
his own volition and often because he 
wishes to maintain his own religious 
belief and freedom to embrace Chris- 
tianity without enforced chapel ser- 
vice. So the foreign student at Cor- 
nell has, in a large measure, a greater 
need of a common bond to register his 
influence, and the Cosmopolitan Club, 
the Chinese, Filipino, and other group- 
ings are a natural consequence. 
Because of the general scope of all 
these established groupings, by races 
or nations, it was equally natural that 
the common interest in subject mat- 
ter brought into existence all the for- 
eign students in agriculture into the 
International Agricultural Society to 
discuss common problems and the idea 
has spread to other agricultural 
schools so that we hope to see the 
union of these various groups. Due 
to the fact that extension methods are 
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The Foreign Students at Cornell . 


of especial interest and value, the in- 
formal log fire chats in Fernow Hall 
have centered largely on this phase of 
agricultural endeavor, altho class- 
room problems and social activities 
furnish additional stimuli. M. B. 
Needu of India was first president 
and C. S. Liu of China is the second 
and present executive, and the officers 
and directors represent every country 
at the college. It is very probable 
that we have more foreign students in 
agriculture than any other university, 
and many students are leaving other 
universities to come to Ithaca. The 
whole foreign student problem in the 
American university is charged with 
tremendous possibilities and _ privi- 
leges, and surely here at Cornell we 
must measure up to this call to serve 
the nations of men around the globe. 
The very air, the very soil, yes, the 
very soul of this old Cayuga-Cornell 
council fire, made sacred by the .ideals 
of a Cornell and a White and made 
possible by the labors of a Roberts and 
a Bailey teaches us tolerance, and 
boastful young America needs much 
of the philosophy of the ancient agri- 
culture which our students bring, and 
while we give our best to them, they 
gladly give their best to us, and in the 
international brotherhood of agricul- 
ture, we shall find the international 
brotherhood of man; and that is the 
larger goal, the service to mankind, 
the germ that created and makes the 
spirit of old Cornell! 
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Dean A. R. Mann consented to pen this fitting tribute to 
the man whom our college owes so much. The accom- 
panying picture shows him as he is—first and last a man, 


and a man who loves. the soil—The Editor. 


SAAC PHILLIPS ROBERTS was born in Seneca County, 

New York, on July 24, 1833. Next month he will cele- 
brate his ninetieth birthday at his home at Dwight Way 
End, Berkeley, California. This occasion furnishes an 
opportunity that may well be seized by his friends, asso- 
ciates, and students of former years, and by the students 
of these later years who have come into the heritage 
which he left at Cornell, to again felicitate him on his 
length and vigor of years and his great service to agri- 
culture, especially to agricultural education. 

Professor Roberts came to Cornell in 1873, and for 
thirty years guided with uncommon wisdom and ability 
the instruction given in agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Only a feeble start had been made when he came. 
There was but limited experience to suggest tWe course 
which the new subject should take, and only a few prece- 
dents had been established; teachers had to be discovered 
and trained; the organized body of knowledge was scant 
and none too reliable; the nature and the scope of the 
applications of the sciences to the problems of agricul- 
ture were yet to be determined. Professor Roberts 
plowed a virgin field of unknown extent and resource. 
He came to his task from the farm, with a broad experi- 
ence and a clear knowledge of the problems of practical 
farm operation, and with a deep and reasoned conviction 





that this new field of education held great possibilities for 
agricultural advance and the national good. Against 
great odds he stood for agriculture, for the real problems 
of the land and the industry, rather than for natural sci- 
ence which was offered as a substitute. When he left 
Cornell, the College of Agriculture was well established, 
ably manned departments had been organized and were 
at work, many facilities had been assembled, the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station had made 
many significant contributions to knowledge, and the 
worst of the prejudice against agricultural education had 
been overcome. 

Professor Roberts retired from the directorship of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University in 1903. He 
went at once to join his three children in California, and 
since that time he has journeyed back to the east but 
once. He settled in Palo Alto, where he built a home. 
His great service to agriculture has been recognized in 
that far-western state, and he has frequently been the 
guest of honor at the agricultural schools and at farmers’ 
meetings thruout the State. Since 1915 he has divided his 
time among the households of his children. In his nineti- 
eth year he is still able-bodied, and is keenly interested in 
the large national problems of agriculture as well as in 
the operations of the farm. His service and devotion to 
agriculture have been even as his length of years, long 
and honorable. We would extend hearty greetings again 
as he approaches another milestone. 

—A. R. MANN. 

















































Former Student Notes 


700 B.S.—Hayward Kendall is in 
the wholesale coal business, with of- 
fices at 1448 Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

700 W. C.—George R. Schauber is 
running a general farm at Ballston 
Lake. Mr. Schauber is very active in 
agricultural activities, being secre- 
tary of the County Agr‘cultural So- 
ciety and treasurer of the Farm and 
Home Bureau Association. He has 
been much interested in plant breed- 
ing work and has done considerable 
on the development of a seed corn in 
conjunction with Dr. Weber. On his 
farm, a specialty is made of orchard 
fruits, and seed corn with general 
crops and dairying as a side line. 
Mr. Shauber adds that when he was 
at Cornell the only building of the 
Agricultural College was the north 
wing of what is now Goldwin Smith. 

701 B. S. A—Harry Mason Knox is 
extension service man in dairy field 
work for the Clover Leaf Milling Com- 
pany of Buffalo. Mr. Knox was en- 
gaged in dairy service field work for 
the Quaker Oats Company for seven 
years and his scientific knowledge and 
practical experience makes him espe- 
cially adaptable to this position. He 
is the breeder of the famous Holstein- 
Fresian matron, Adirondac Wietske 
Dairy Matron, who will finish with’a 
record of over 95,000 pounds of milk 
for three successive lactation periods. 

’02 Ex.—George U. Clausen, besides 
operating his farm near Sharon 
Springs, is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Sharon Springs and 
president of the Clausen-Flanagan 
Corporation at 441 West 25th Street, 
New York City. 

’02 Ph.D.—Leroy Anderson operates 
an orchard at San Jose, California. 

705 B.S.—William Robert Dunlop is 
a breeder of Guernsey cattle and 
Clydesdale horses at West Grove, 
Pennsylvania. 

06 B.S.—Afrodisio Sampaio Coelho 
operates a coffee farm plantation and 
the Commitions Coffee House in San- 
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tos, Brazil. 
tal 192, Santos, Brazil. 


FRANK A. SALISBURY, 795 W. C. 


F. A. Salisbury, in partner- 
ship with his brother, is owner 
and operator of a 200-acre farm 
near Phelps. Attending the Cor- 
nell Winter Course in ’95, Mr. 
Salisbury returned to the farm 
where he combined the practical 
and the scientific with admirable 
success. The farm consists of 
200 acres with 40 acres in or- 
chard and 20 acres of cash crops 
in potatoes and cabbage. In con- 
nection with this the poultry 
game is pushed rather extensive- 
ly with some 1500 White Leg- 
horns. 

Mr. Salisbury has been exceed- 
ingly active in agricultural lead- 
ership, having been president of 
the Ontario County Farm Bu- 
reau since its organization, a de- 
pendable Grange worker and an 
influential leader in the local co- 
operative movements and other 
agricultural associations organ- 
ized for the improvement or solu- 
tion of farm problems. His in- 
terest in the college has always 
been keen and in 1919 he was 
among the group of farmers who 
investigated the needs of the col- 
lege and made recommendations 
for future developments which 
resulted in the present building 
program. 

The Maplewood Farm _ has 
many times proved the haven 
for farm practice removers and 
many Cornell men have gained 
their practical experience on Mr. 
Salisbury’s well-managed farm. 
His capable leadership, distinct 
practical success and sustained 
interest in college affairs mark 
him an outstanding figure among 
our former students. 


His address is Caix Pos- 


’07 Ex.—Charles E. Haslett is 
breeding registered Hampshire sheep 
on his farm near Hall. 

708 W. C.—John White is running 
a 200-acre farm at Sagaponack and 
doing demonstration work in co-opera- 
tion with the Suffolk County Farm 
Bureau. White states that he has 
raised 15,000 bushels of potatoes from 
65 acres. 

709 B.S.A.—Edward L. D. Seymour 
is associate editor of The Florist’s Ex- 
change (New York) and editor of the 
Horticultural Yearbook Annual of 
the Society of American Florists. His 
residence address is 218 Hilton Ave., 
Hempstead. 

’09 B.S.—Morris Bennett is operat- 
ing a general dairy farm of about 200 
acres near Interlaken. 

09 B.S.—S. G. Rubinow, ordinarily 
engaged in farming at Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, is temporarily engaged as an 
organizer of Commodity Marketing 
Organizations, associated with Aaron 
Sapiro, Farm Paper Journalist of the 
Country Gentleman. Mr. Rubinow is 
at present in Caribou, Maine. 

12, 716 Sp.—Mrs. Henry Burden is 
running a 160-acre farm at Cazenovia, 
and is having very good success rais- 
ing corn and peas for canning fac- 
tories, as well as keeping a herd of 
about forty Guernseys and a flock of 
some three hundred Wyandotte hens. 

12-13 Sp.—Glen Marks is farming 
near Covert. His most important en- 
terprises are fruit and poultry. Mr. 
Marks recently added to his farm by 
the purchase of 100 acres of addi- 
tional land. 

12 B.S.—S. N. Stimson is one of the 
owners of the Craigy Burn Farm near 
Spencer. 

13 B.S.—G. W. Kuckler is running 
a fruit farm at Gransville and is 
specializing in growing the _ best 
grades of apples. 

18 B.S.—O. M. Smith, who has 
been teaching at the State School of 
Agriculture at Cobleskill for a num- 
ber of years, has bought a farm at 
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Wolcott in Wayne County. He is 
leaving Cobleskill for the farm and 
intends to spend his time with fruit 
growing and a few Holsteins. 

13, 14 Sp.—H. C. Parker is man- 
aging the George Junior Republic 
farm at Freeville. He expects to re- 
turn to Cornell this fall to take up 
the study of Veterinary Medicine. 

14 B.S.—C. P. Alexander, who has 
had an assistant professorship at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst, had the misfortune to lose 
his home in Urbana, Illinois, a year 
ago. Mrs. Alexander was caught un- 
der the burning roof and seriously 
burned which necessitated over a 
month’s stay in the hospital. 

14 W.C.—W. A. Crandall is oper- 
ating a poultry farm near Kendall 
where he recently installed a 40,000 
egg Mammoth Smith incubator. 
Crandall expects to do custom hatch- 
ing besides raising chickens for him- 
self. 

14 B.S.—A. E. Davis specializes in 
pure bred Holsteins and potato grow- 
ing on his farm near Livonia. 

14, ’16 Sp.—W. C. Henderson is 
running a large fruit farm near 
Geneva. 

14 B.S.—Bernard W. Sharper op- 
erates a truck garden and a fruit 
ranch besides being a dealer in farm 
property with a real estate office in 
San Bernard, California. He may be 
reached at the Sterling Poultry 
Ranch, R. F. D. No. 2, Highland, Cali- 
fornia. 

"15 Ex.—Horace F. Bullis is an 
architectural draftsman, living at 2 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Albany. 

15 Ex.—Murry J. Ewing is man- 
ager of three farms besides being Su- 
perintendent of Assessments for Cecil 
County, Maryland. He may be 
reached at Rising Sun, Maryland. 

15 B.S.—E. C. Heinsohn of Delmar 
went to Albany, May 1, to open a 
branch house of the Semour Pack- 
ing Company of Topeka, Kansas. The 
firm will handle fancy dressed poul- 
try in carload lots in New York and 
the New England States. 

15 Sp.—Robert W. Wignall is 
foreman of a large fruit farm at 
Walworth. He specializes in apples, 
pears, and quinces as well as having 
10 acres of good muck land on which 
he does intensive farming. 

16 B.S.—B. F. Allen is operating a 
farm near Jamestown where he raises 
pure bred Holstein-Fresian cattle and 
has a large flock of poultry. Mr. 
Allen markets his milk at Jamestown. 

16 B.S.—Larry E. Gubb, well 
known on Cornell’s former track 
teams, is now engaged in selling bat- 
teries in Buffalo. 
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How to Use Dynamite 
to make Ditches 


ALONG the line of the required ditch, make holes with crow- 
bar twenty-four to thirty inches deep and eighteen inches 
apart. (To learn if this spacing is correct, make a “test shot” 
of 8 to 10 holes.) Into each of these holes, put one stick of 


50 or 60% NITROGLYCERIN DYNAMITE 


If the soil is wet only one cartridge need be primed with blasting 
cap. This cartridge is placed in the center hole. Attach the ends 
of electric blasting cap wires to the wires leading to a du Pont 
Blasting Machine. The detonation of this one cartridge explodes 
the whole line of dynamite. If preferred, a blasting cap and fuse 
can be used on the center cartridge instead of an electric cap and 
blasting machine. If soil is dry, use an electric blasting cap in 
each cartridge, connected together and to a blasting machine. 


We shall be glad to send any student or graduate, free upon re- 
quest, a copy of the ““Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives.’ This 
book contains full information on the use of explosives for all 


kinds of agricultural work. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Equitable Building 
New York, N. Y 


DYNAMITE 


for DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 





16 B.S.—Edward W. Borst is a 
specialist on ornamental plants, and 
is employed by the American Forestry 
Company, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

16 B.S.—Miss J. Kathryn Francis 
is home demonstration agent for 
Mercer County, New Jersey. Her of- 
fice is in the Court House, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


16 B.S.—Ralph A. Gerhart is oper- 





ator of the Guernellan farm near 
Sheffield, Massachusetts. He raises 
poultry, potatoes and hay besides 
keeping a dairy. 

16 B.S.—G. A. Haskins is making 
a specialty of cherries, apples, and 
peaches on his fruit farm at Wil- 
liamson in Wayne County. 

16 Ph.D.—Dr. I. M. Hawley is now 
acting dean of Arts and Sciences in 
the Utah Agricultural College at Og- 
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ui: ‘HAMMOND’S SLUG.SHOT” 


Nan Used from Ocean to Ocean 
_ A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed 
either by duster, bellows, or in water by spraying. 
Thoroughly reliable in killing Currant Worms, Potato Hi 
Bugs, Cabbage Worms, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, etc. 
and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. 
"yy sk Mee eee (GsPut up in Popular Packages at Popular Prices. 

aN . Sold by Seed Dealers and Merchants 
HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT;j WORKS, BEACON, N. Ys 
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Farmers Field Days at Cornell 


are this year devoted 

mainly to boys and girls, 

to farm bureau committee men, 
and to county agricultural agents 


They include actual schooling 


but with some chance to play, 
along with the demonstrations 
and the inspections of the 
experimental grounds. 


June 27, 28, 29 | 
New York State College of Agriculture 


Ithaca, New York 
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den, Utah. Dr. Hawley, upon taking 
his doctor’s degree, spent the ensuing 
three years as an instructor in entom- 
ology here. He was. then transferred 
to the Bean Laboratory at Perry, 
where he worked for three succeeding 
years. 

16 B.S.—James C. Hill is farming, 
and manufacturing soft and fancy 
cheeses, at Jefferson Valley. 

16 B.S.—E. H. Miller is now in the 
employ of the United States Forest 
Service in District No. 3. “Fritz” 
and his wife announced the birth of 
a son, January 15. Mr. Miller, Jr., 
may be reached at Taob, New Mexico. 

16 Ex.—Lester C. Schukecht is a 
farm owner and operator besides a 
high school principal at East Roches- 
ter. 

16 B.S.; °17 B.S—Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Houck (Ruth H. Smith ’16) 
announce the birth of a daughter, 
Eleanor Faith, on November 5, 1922. 
Jack Houck, Jr., is now three and a 
half years old. Their address is R. R. 
No. 1, Chippewa, Ontario, Canada. 

17 B.S.—Esther M. Batten is at 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts, recov- 
ering from a recent nervous break- 
down. 

17 B.S.—William D. Bennett is 
farming at Philadelphia. 

17 B.S.— Boyd A. Blodgett is farm- 
ing at 516 West Main Street, Fre- 
donia. 

17 B.S.—Ivon H. Budd is in the 
firm of Julian W. Lyon & Co., 35 Ful- 
ton Street, New York City. He is 
living at 80 Forest Avenue, Caldwell, 
New Jersey. 

17 Ex.—Harry A. Carnal is a 
dairy farmer at Lisbon besides being 
a traveling salesman for V. C. Fer- 
tilizers. 

"17 Ex.—Mourton D. Case is a bond 
salesman with the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. His address is 1783 Lockwood 
Avenue, East Cleveland. 

717 B.S.—A. David Davies and Miss 
Mildred I. Dunbar of Watertown were 
married on November 14 and are mak- 
ing their home at 309 Graham Street, 
Herkimer. Davies is county agricul- 
tural agent for Herkimer County. 

17 Ex.—Llewellyn H. Davis is a 
production engineer with the Colum- 
bian Rope Company of Auburn, and 
is located at 160 East Genesee Street, 
Auburn. 

"17 B.S.—Miss Katherine Etz is a 
student iin the Pratt Institute School 
of Library Science and lives at 111 
St. James Place, Brooklyn. 

17 Ex.—Henry G. Gower is a con- 
tractor at 3 Union Place, Yonkers. 

717 B.S.—Charles O. Heath is liv- 
ing at 45 Sycamore Street, Rochester, 
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University of Ohio Test 
Furnishes Evidence of 


CASE Tractor Quality 


ASE Kerosene Tractors have demon- 
strated a remarkably uniform high 
standard of efficiency and economy in every 
test in which they have been entered, both 
in this country and abroad. For instance, 
in the most recent test, on the occasion of 
Farmers’ Week at the University of Ohio 
this winter, the following records were 


Lbs. Fuel 
Consumed 


Tractor 


12-20 


-682 
672 
-668 
822 


15-27 
*22-40 
*40-72 


*The 22-40 and 40-72 were entered in this test without preliminary running in. 
This makes the uniformity of the fuel economy records all the more remarkable. 


Horse Power 


per H. P. Hr. on 
Rated Load Test 








Percentage 
Overload 
Capacity 


Developed 
Maximum 


28.35 
34.77 
49.1 

89.79 


41.7 
28.7 
22.7 
24.7 





Besides the operating economy so conclusively proved by 
these tests, the ability to stand up under the severest con- 
ditions and perform the most strenuous work is an essential 


quality of every Case Tractor. 


This quality is the result of 


highly developed design and superior construction and is 
the reason why every Case Tractor may be relied upon to 
give dependable and efficient service year after year. 


The Case engine, Case system of power delivery at belt and 
drawbar, Case frame and other features all have demon- 
strated points of superiority. These are fully explained in 
“Better Farming With Better Tractors,” a copy of which 


is yours for the asking. 


t\ J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Dept. F73 








and is a salesman for the Ralston 
Purina Company. 

17 Sp.—Margaretta V. Landmann 
is on a 25-acre farm at Cranbury, 
New Jersey. This farm has a variety 
of products, which include dahlia and 
gladiolus bulbs, cut flowers, and vege- 
tables for canning. 

17 B.S.—Olin Clifford Krum was 
recently married to Miss Allie Phillips 
of Cottage Grove, Oregon. Mr. Krum 


(Established 1842) 
Racine 
Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, 
Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Steam 
Engines, Road Machinery and Grand 
Detour Plows and Disk Harrows. 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Caseplows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 


Wisconsin 


specialized in poultry here. After his 
graduation he became instructor in 
extension and later superintendent of 
the Cornell Game Farm which posi- 
tion he held for more than two years. 
He is now instructor in poultry at the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

17 D.V.M.—“Sol” H. J. Metzger of 
the department of animal husbandry 
left here, May 7th, for the University 








Results vs. 
Price 


If you were buying cream to 
convert into butter for competi- 
tion at the National Dairy Ex- 
position, would you take a 
chance on cream of doubtful 
quality. 


The wise answer obviously is 
—no. 


Yet an added point in the 
quality of your annual output 
so easily obtainable by the 
sweet, wholesome, safe, sani- 
tary cleanliness which 





provides is a much more profit- 
able factor than any victory in 
a prize-winning contest. 


For twenty years Wyan- 
dotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser has rendered a clean- 
ing service to the Dairy indus- 
try which has established the 
name “Wyandotte” as symboli- 
cal of scientific dairy sanitation, 
and, in addition to this, every 
ounce of “Wyandotte” sold in 
the twenty years has produced a 
cleanliness as dependable and 
uniform as.it is efficient and 
economical. 


Order from your supply house. 


Indian in circle 









in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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of Wisconsin at Madison where he ex- 
pects to study until July 1st. 

17 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. 
Nieman of Pittsburgh have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Jean, to William A. Duck- 
ham ’17, also of Pittsburgh. Duck- 
ham recently won highest individual 
honors in the University Club bowl- 
ing tournament just concluded. 

"17 B.S.—Miss Florence K. Sher- 
wood is nature study instructor and 
supervisor in the New Paltz State 
Normal School. Her home is in Etna. 

17 B.S.—Harold (Pete) Weigel, 
Jr., is in charge of six county interior 
mission stations in China, which are 
reached by long voyages along the 
Grand Canal. He may be addressed 
in care of the American Church Mis- 
sion, Wusih, China. 

17 B.S.—Van Hart of the farm 
management department has recently 
been made assistant professor. 

718 B.S.—Mrs. Charles Beakes 
(Emily Lewis) is a homemaker, re- 
siding at 159 Parkway, Utica. 

"18 Ex.—Bernard B. Blakey is head 
of the receiving department of the 
Gates Nichols Wholesale Hardware 
Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. He is 
living at 235 East Jasper Street. 

18 B.S.—Albert S. Burchard has 
opened a branch office of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in 
the Savings Bank Building, Cortland. 

18 Ex.—Bartley E. Campbell is do- 
ing oil field work in Mexico. His ad- 
dress is Apartado 483, Tampico, 
Mexico. 

18 B.S.—Mrs. Kenneth F. Coffin 
(Norma DeVany) is living at 601 
West 192nd Street, New York City. 

18 Ex.—Bryan S. Davis is sales 
manager in the Snap Fastener De- 
partment of J. W. Goddard and Son, 
East 26th Street, New York City. 

18 B.S.—Harry Donovan is now in 
the employ of the New York Savings 
Bank. His address is not permanent 
as he is on the road most of the time 


Rust-resistant, 
Durable, with fo 
Copper Steel base— 


Apollo-Keystone Copper SteelGalvanized 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. g@ 


galvanized  peokect manufac-+ 
d all exposed sh Pay ite wided Keystone teal: oem 
t ti . e eystone indi- . : 
cates that Ay Time and weather have proved that APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets last longest 
EYSTONE OOPPE: 


APOLLO is the highest qualit 
tured for Culverts, Flames, Tanke Roofing. 


cates that Copper Steel is used. 
in actual service. Sold by weight by leading dewlers. 


Tin Plates. Send for ‘“‘Better Buildings’ and “Apollo” booklets. They are valuable to all sheet metal users. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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telling children how to save. Just at 
present he is in Seattle where he is 
looking over timber interests in addi- 
tion to his regular work. 

719 Ex.—Kenneth W. Birkin is 
with the Sinclair Refining Company 
and is living at 81 Fourth Street, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. He is manager of 
motor vehicles, West District. 

719 Ex.—Leo Blourock is manager 
of the Braus Art Galleries in New 
York City and is living at 611 West 
113th Street. 

719 Ex.—Raymond W. Colman is 
farming in Medina. 

19 B.S.—Mrs. Margaret E. Cusic 
has announced the engagement of her 
daughter, Miss Anne Elisabeth Cusic 
19, to Benjamin T. Hudson of Niag- 
ara Falls. Miss Cusie’s address is 
3315 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

19 B.S.—Robert E. De Pue is a 
beef salesman with Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago, and lives at 9754 Wal- 
den Parkway. He writes that Hal 
(Henry H.) Luning ’19, Harry (J.) 
Borchers ’20, and Jis (Alastair I. G.) 
Valentine ’17, are with the same com- i 
pany, making a Swift-Cornell four- ; 
some. 

’20 B.S.—Andrew Alvord Baker is 
with the California Highway Commis- 
sion as an engineer on state highways. 
He is living in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. 

’20 Ex.—Gardner T. Barker is liv- 
ing on Riverside Avenue, Croton-on- 
Hudson. 

’20 Ex.—Maynard Luther Bryant 
is a practicing Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine at 1935 South 47th Street, 
Cicero, Illinois. 

’20 B.S.—Lloyd D. Bucher is teach- 
ing in the Mount Pleasant Academy 
at Ossining. 

’20 B.S.—John H. Clark is a teacher 
of agriculture at Mill City, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

720 M.F.—Master .Luzerne Coville 
has just arrived at the home of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Perkins Coville at Ames, 
Iowa. Mr. Coville, Sr., is an instruc- 
tor in mechanic arts at the Iowa 
State College. 

’20 Ex.—Joseph Wheeler Davis is 
a salesman for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, and is located at 
68 Melrose Street, Rochester. 

720 B.S.—Stanley B. Duffies, in- 
stead of J. B. Duffres, as was an- 
nounced last issue, is associated with 
the Four Wheel Drive Truck Company 
of Clintonville, Wisconsin. He is 
sales supervisor for the Northeastern 
Division. The company manufac- 
tures F. W. D. three-ton trucks. 

’°20 B.S.—George B. Gordon is tie 
inspector for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. His address is 1534 Graty St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

’20 Ex.—Joseph Granovetter is in 
advertising work, and living at 6918 
Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

’20 Ex.—Kenneth A. Grant is liv- 


.ing at 2411 Madison Street, Wilming- 


ton, Delaware, and has a position as 
gangmaster on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

21 W.C.—Frederic J. Koernig is 
running the 80-acre poultry farm on 
the John D. Rockefeller Estate, Po- 
ecantico Hills, which has 1500 Leg- 
horns, and 200 Plymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds. He is raising 
5000 chicks this year. 

721 B.S.—Williem R. Betts has en- 
tered the automobile industry and is 
living at 46 Orleans Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

’21 Ex.—Grace B. Blauvelt is a 
student in the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Cornell. 

721 S.C.—Millard C. Bryant is 
manager and superintendent of the 
poultry farm at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. His 
address is Box 131, College Station, 
Texas. 

721 B.S.—Ella J. Day is doing 
graduate work in the State College of 
Pennsylvania. Miss Day’s address is 
Hillcrest, State College, Pennsylvania. 

’21 Sp.—Harold D. Farnsworth and 
Miss Anna M. Williams of Philadel- 
phia were married on May 13. Farns- 
worth is managing a fruit farm at 
Waterloo for C. H. Mills. 

722 B.S.—Charles R. Cooley is a 
landscape architect with Pitkin and 
Mott of Cleveland, Ohio. He is living 
at 141 South Professor Street, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

722 B.S.—W. E. Crouse, who is in- 
structor in the department of animal 
husbandry, is engaged to Miss Mi!- 
dred Stratton of Bradford, Pennsv'- 
vania. Miss Stratton is a Wellesley 
girl. 

’22 B.S.—Rafael M. Davila is in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Centra! 
America. 

722 B.S.—Miss Clara N. Loveland 
is assistant to Miss Anna E. Hunn 
712, in the Blue Bowl Cafeteria, 68 
West 39th Street, New York. She 
lives at 401 West 118th Street, 


To the Class of ’23 
CONGRATULATIONS! 


T is our wish that your entry into 

dairy farming will mark the begin- 
ning of an even more prosperous era 
for the industry. 


OOD cows and good feed are the 
main factors of prosperity in dairy 
farming. You have learned the vital 
need of corn gluten feed in the cow’s 
ration, and should depend on it to 
supply your mixture’s basis of protein. 


UFFALO Corn Gluten Feed and 

Diamond Corn Gluten Meal fur- 
nish corn protein most economically. 
When you start dairying for yourself, 
don’t experiment. Play safe by feeding 
either or both of these proven milk 
producers that are in 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
and 


EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 


© Protein 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 
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Golf Suits 
Roll-top Sox 
Straw Hats 

Sport Caps 
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Apparel For All Outdoor Sports 


For Good Sports Who Can’t Afford to Pay “All Outdoors” for Things 
They Desire or Require 


depends on the typist’s efficiencv—and that is largely governed by the 
operating qualities of the machine. 


The L. C. Smith Typewriter is faster than any operator. Yet its 
claim for speed is not based on how fast it can be run, but on how 
great a volume of clean, satisfactory work its operator turns out. 


The ball-bearing mechanism permits of finer adjustments that re- 
sult in cleaner and more legible print. 


Send for booklet “The Greyhound of the Office” 


J. E. VAN NATTA 
Exclusive Agency 


Opposite Ithaca Hotel 





Sweaters 


White Oxford Shirts 


$35 


Silk Hose 
Sport Shoes 


All at Prices Which Make the So-called Rich Man’s Pleasures a Poor Man's Possibility 
INTENSIFIED SPRING VALUES 
in Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


Others—Suits and Topcoats——up to $50 


Buttrick & Frawley, Inc. 


The Home of Hart Schaffner and Marx Clothes 
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SENIOR SOCIETIES SUPPLY 
SIX SPICY STAGE STUNTS 





Full House at Last Assembly of Year 
Witnesses Peppy Productions 





After much preliminary experi- 
mentation with the footlights, inter- 
spersed with spasmodic bursts of ap- 
plause from the well-populated room, 
the iast assembly of the year, held in 
Roberts, on May 15, swung away to 
a dramatic start in the neighborhood 
cf 8:16. 

A glib introduction by ‘Heinie” 
Luhrs prefaced the first act, a peep 
into domecon Lodge life five years 
hence, by Omicron Nu and Sedowa, 
entitled ‘‘Domecon Daddies.” A brief 
prologue by “Chris” Williamson 
served to introduce “Gert’’ Hicks, 
who silently purloined a well-steamed 
babbics’ bottle from the teakettle to 
the rousing accompaniment of an 
alarm clock. 


Co-eds Vivid Actors 


A colorful conglomeration of sal- 
vaged clothing in the next scene at- 
tracted all eyes to the perpetuation of 
the daily tasks around the Lodge, in 
the midst of which Mr. Mcek’s (“Dot” 
DeLaney) gentle inquiry, “Who will 
feed the infant?” reminded the Dad- 
dies (““May” Mattson, “Dolly” Brause, 
and “Sunny” Watson) of husbandry 
eight o’clocks. 

“Polly Pep” and “Chris” William- 
son, as scene shifters, paved the way 
for the final glimpse of Lodge life, a 
dinner at which Miss Van Rensselaer 
(“Gert” Mathewson) was the guest of 
honor. Ruth Rice’s timely manipula- 
tion cf the lights allowed the entire 
cast to escape dateless, a feat seldom 
equalled in the annals of the college 
and much to be regretted. 


Heb-sa, in Three Follies 


There was a general stir accom- 
panied by much wiping of eyegiasses 
as ‘“Shakespeare’s Follies at ‘the 
Crossroads,” by the Heb-sa bunch was 
introduced. In the initial folly “Phil” 
Wakeley, with characteristic student 
modesiy, shuffied off a revamped edi- 
tion of Hamlet’s soliloquy, after 
which “Ed” Veghte, “Del” Pratt, and 
John Gilmore, bewitchingly attired in 
milkmaid hats, yellow slickers and fit- 
ting!y labeled, galloped cut of the 
wings astride three of the Domecon’s 
best broomsticks (Miss Roberts left 
at tnis point to retrieve the remains) 
and boiled and bubbled, with touches 
of original genius, the witch scene 
from the long suffering ‘‘Macbeth.” 

Declaring that ‘Music masters 
many a maid,” the “Dolly Sisters’ 
(“Larry” Pryor and “Johnny” Brock- 
way) warbled in touching(?) har- 
mony, which grew closer and closer as 
it progressed, a little song after the 
fashion of Coué and locally retouched, 
finishing which a clog dance firmly es- 
tablished the “Sisters” in the good 
graces of the audience. (At least 
with the male portion.) 





Around the 
Top of 


“The Hill” 





Number 9 











HELIOS 


J. S. Crossman, F. E. Mather, 
J. E. Davis, R. H. Wendt, G. A. 
Kreisel, C. S. Maldoon, W. D. 
MeMillan, J. C. Hutter. 





HEB-SA 


Honorary—Prof. John Bent- 
ley, Jr. Henry Arnold, George 
Bickley, David Seaver Cook, 
Alfred Arthur Doppel, John Gil- 
more, Kenneth MacBain, Rich- 
ard Thomas Raymond, Walter 
William Richman, Irving Henry 
Rodwell, Kenneth Barney Spear, 
Richard Francis Strong Starr, 
Allan Knox Strong, Don Jay 
Wickham, Allyn Benjamin 
Wicks, George Warren Wilder, 
Jr., Richard Crawford Yates. 


Scenting the propriety of the mo- 
ment, Professor R. W. Wheeler dis- 
closed a silk pillow which he had been 
hiding in his vest pocket all evening, 
and, with a few words of thanks for 
all who participated in Farmers’ 
Week, presented the token to A. C. 
Mattison, general chairman of Farm- 
ers’ Week Committees. Election. re- 
sults were then announced and the 
successful candidates placed on exhi- 
bition for as much as fifteen seconds. 


Helios Presents Trick Take-off 

Then Helios was given full rein, 
the first sign of which was in the 
form of a poem “Quangle Wangle 
Qui” by the grotesque himself. A 
placerd, “Putting on a Take-off of 
the Petitions Committee,” announced 
the last stunt, in which “Buck” Mead 
as “Doc” Sibley ruled with a gavelly 
liand over Professors Herrick (‘Stan’”’ 
Munro), Heinicke (‘‘Ken” Paine), 
Harderburg (“Wes’” TenBroeck), 
Myers (George West), McCurdy 
(“Mac” Smith), and Miss Blackmore 
(Gene Boshart). The settling of peti- 
tions by the “thumb” method proved 
inadequate in the case of one person- 
ally presented by Mr. Shredded Wheat 
(“Dick” Farnham), who craved 
the right of free speech about the 
campus, with dramatic directness. 
The dice. which as a last resort were 
brought into play, settled the case to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. The 
program was then adjourned to the 
domecon where Blackmore’s orchestra 
held forth until 11:30. 


“MY KINGDOM FOR A HORSE” 
NEW SLOGAN OVER IN V. G. 





Over in the vegetable gardening de- 
partment. Professor Hardenburg has 
blossomed forth with a new Buick, 
while Professor Underwood has pur- 
chased a new Dodge coupe. Profes- 
sor Thompson says they can’t beat his 
Chevrolet yet, but mav buy a Rolls- 
Royce or a new H. C. S., just to keep 
up with the march of progress, 


HOT TIME IN THE LODGE, 
BOBBY SAFE: LOSS SLIGHT 





New Topic of Conversation Not So 
Darn Important After All 





Impromptu? Well, rather, with a 
flavor of excitement which _ sent 
scores of shivering spectators hatless, 
coatless, and bookless to the domecon 
Lodge at about 11:40 on the morning 
of May 17, in response to an alarm of 
fire. A gay little spark from the fur- 
nace had in some thoughtless manner 
ignited the cellar woodwork, and was 
burning merrily away when discov- 
ered by Iona Rose. Iona, being one 
of the trusted guardians of Bobby 
Domecon, seized the baby and made 
a hurried exit in the direction of the 
Apartment, spreading the alarm as 
she went. A general assembly of stu- 
dents, professors, lawn mowers, and 
also rans, gathered immediately, 
swarming about the Lodge in ever in- 
creasing numbers. 

About this time a stream of water 
from the Ag fire station (next door) 
was sufficient to make the fire think 
twice before deciding to keep on 
burning and after a few deceitful 
vuffs of smoke, it expired totally, not, 
however, before some $300. worth of 
damage, principally by water and 
smoke, had been done: By far the 
most appalling loss yet reported was 
sustained by Jack Ford, who lost a 
set of bran new- hygiene notes, and 
A. C. Mattison, who in the blaze lost. 
his senior blazor, the recovery of 
which would aid materially his peace 
of mind. 


CROSBY IN HIGH SOCIETY 





D. J. Crosby, professor of extension 
teaching, is spending his sabbatic 
leave in connection with the staff. of 
the division of agricultural instruc- 
tion, States Relations Service, the ru- 
ral schools section of the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the In- 
terior, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and the National 
Research Council, to study the trend 
of vocational education in agricul- 
ture, the efforts being made by the 
land-grant colleges to adapt their in- 
struction to the varying capacities of 
students, and the problems develop- 
ing in the various states in rural 
school improvement. The results of 
these studies will be incorporated in 
the report of the committee on in- 
struction in agriculture. home eco- 
nomics, and mechanic arts of the As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges, of 
which he is secretary. at the next 
meeting of the association. 





THE COLD FACTS 





Thirty-five gallons of ice cream is 
not an unusual amount to be dis- 
posed of in a single day over the 
counter in the basement of the Dairy 
building. 
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JOAN AND BOBBY DOMECON 
SEEK THEIR FUTURE HOMES 


Must Make Way for New Blood, 


Present Quarters Outgrown 





Joan and Bobby are making abso- 
lutely their last official appearance in 
Countryman print. Having spent 
some time in the jolly atmosphere of 
Lodge and Apartment and having 
now reached the discreet ages of one 
year, three months, and one year, one 
month, and also having acquired no 
small amount of avoirdupois, as well 
as confidence and self-possession, and 
being living models of health and hap- 
piness, they have bid a fond farewell 
to Cornell, until some fine September 
day, years hence, when, we hope, 
they may be waiting in the never- 
failing Cornellian line—for registra- 
tion. They will certainly be happy 
wherever their new homes may be, 
for the school considers its choice in 
the matter as carefully as prospective 
perents consider the children whom 
they are adopting. 


New Arrivals in the Fall 

Until fall, then, hope will run high 
and imagination may have its innings 
to say nothing of the increased bat- 
ting score of the departmental eyes, 
ever on the lookout for successors to 
the house practice darlings. Next 
fall there will be new arrivals who 
will be welcomed as heartily as those 
who have gone before. For what 
would house, practice be without the 
baby? And what do you suppose it 
will be like? Don’t you mothers of 
next year wonder? 


SPLENDID TURNOUT MARKS 
ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 





On May 15 the busy Ag students 
paused long enough to elect officers to 
the Agricultural Association. Ballot- 
ing was brisk thruout the day and it 
was not until the chosen few were 
introduced before the assembly, held 
election night, that the insistent 
voices of confident campaign mana- 
goers were permanently — silenced. 
Those elected were: President, Irv- 
ing H. Rodwell ’24; vice-president, 
Marian Roberts ’24; secretary, R. H. 
Wendt ’24; treasurer, John E. Gil- 
more ’24. Honor committee elec- 
tions were: Class of 1924, Lois 
Douque, Margaret Knox, W. W. Rich- 
man, J. L. Schoonmaker; class of 
1925, Helen Sterrett, Catherine Van 
Alstyne, C. A. Jennings, A. L. Olsen; 
class of 1926, Virginia Smith, L. Ham. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 





The Saddle and Sirloin Club, Union 
Stock Yards, announces a 1923 Medal 
Essay Contest, open to all under- 
graduates in agricultural colleges. 

The subject is ‘Have Our County, 
District, State and National Fairs 
and Expositions Reached the Limit of 
Their Educational Value?” 

Essays must not be more than 1500 
words long; must be written on one 
side of the paper only, and preferably 
typewritten; they should not bear 
identification marks, but should be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the contestant on a separate sheet. 
All essays must be in the hands of 
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the committee by November 1, 1923, 
and should be submitted to Charles E. 
Snyder, Chairman, 836 Exchange 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The prizes are gold, silver and 
bronze medals for the first three 
places, the choice of 6, 5, 4, and 3 
agricultural books for fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh places, and the 
choice of 2 agricultural books for 
eighth, ninth and tenth places. 


THREE NOTED CORNELLIANS 
HONORED BY WOMEN VOTERS 





Named Among Twelve Greatest of 
Living American Women 





Professor Martha Van Rensselcer 
was recently named by the National 
League of Women Voters for her 
achicvoments in home economics as 
one of the twelve greatest living 
American women. 

Professor Van Rensselaer’s selec- 
tion was based on her contribution to 
home cconomics both in her work at 
Cornell and as president of the Amer- 
icen Home Economics Association in 
the early days of its existencc, as di- 
rector of the home economics division 
of the U. S. Food Administration dur- 
ing the war, as present editor of the 
hcm2 economics section of the De- 
lineator, and as author of many Cor- 
nell Reading Course Bulictins and co- 
author with Flora Rose and Helen 
Canon of the Manual of Homemaking. 

Two other Cornell women are on 
the list; Anne Botsford Comstock ’85, 
weli-known emeritus professor of na- 
ture study at Correll University and 
author of many books and bulletins 
on nature study, and M. Carey 
Thomas ’77, first woman trustee of 
Cornell University, president of Bryn 
Mewr College, and author of several 
books on education. 


A FLOWERY TALK 





R. Carlton Fontaine, sales manager 
and director of Lord & Burnham Co., 
the largest greenhouse construction 
company in the United States, lec- 
tured before the Cornell Florists’ 
Club on “Business Methods and 
Finances for Commercial Florists,” 
and “Principles of Expansion” at two 
meetings held May 2, 1923. 

A dinner at Forest Home was given 
by Professors White and Nehrling in 
honor of Mr. Fontaine and Harold 
Pratt, who has resigned his position 
in the department of floriculture to 
enter commercial work. The senior 
class were also guests. 

At the business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the com- 
ing vear: J. C. Curtis ’23, president; 
A. M. Funnell ’24, vice-president; 
Robert Danker ’25, secretary. 


WHEREIN THE JUNIORS GATHER 





The junior class in agriculture had 
a get-together April 26. Professors 
J. L. Stone and G. A. Everett gave 
readings which, judged by the vol- 
umes of laughter which they evoked, 
were highly appreciated. The enter- 
tainment was followed by the usual 
dance wherein the warm weather was 
outwitted by the distribution of cool- 
ing ice cream cones. 
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FRIGGA FYLGAE HARKENS 
TO THE CALL OF THE WILD 





Girls Explore Six Mile Creek for 
Wood, Water, ’n Everything 





After several delays due to the in- 
considerate weather, Frigga Fylgae 
finally managed, on April 28, to don 
knickers and hike. With a string of 
tinkling tin cups as herald of their 
approach, bravely they headed into 
the wilds of Six Mile creek. Reach- 
ing an inviting glade ‘‘shanks mares” 
became mulish and, refusing to carry 
twenty such empty hikers further, a 
halt was in order. Then began a 
merry scramble for wood, water, and 
something wherewith to satisfy the 
inner (wo)man. The search after 
wood resulted in the accumulation of 
two berry bushes, a sprig of hemlock, 
and two limbs of a tulip tree. The 
prize, a roll of birch bark, was given 
to Anne Rogers, however, when she 
presented for inspection a compelte 
maple tree with roots to burn. Miss 
Van Rensselaer made the presenta- 
tion speech after which refreshments 
were much enjoyed. Songs ably led 
by May Mattson served to top off a 
most enjoyable afternoon. Along 
about frosh bedtime (8:00 P. M.) the 
nartv started its return. Snatches of 
familiar songs drifted across the 
gorge to where a lone Countryman 
reporter silently lingered, pencil in 
hand, but the swift-falling darkness 
cloaked the source in mystery and he, 
even as the hikers, turned homeward 
and to bed. 


SOPHOMORE SHUFFLE SHOWS 
GOOD TIME TO HIM WHO GOES 


On the 18th of April, the sopho- 
mores in agriculture, and many mem- 
bers of other classes as well as col- 
leges, syncopated to the jazz orches- 
tra engaged by the aforesaid sopho- 
mores. Miss Dalberg and Miss 
Farmer were the popular chaperons 
of the affair. “Bill” Flannigan ’25, 
put on a stunt in which his younger 
brother was introduced to society. 
Refreshments were served about ten- 
thirty, and the orchestra helped wear 
out “Good Night, Ladies” at eleven. 
Judging by the extensive stag line 
and the well occupied dancing space 
and hall, the party was a decided suc- 
cess. 


NEW DAIRY NOW OCCUPIED 





The Campus Countryman reporter, 
visiting the new dairy building in a 
vain attempt to find a clue that would 
lead to a story. wandered thru the 
spacious halls and numberless refrig- 
crators but met nothing that seemed 
worthy of a line until he reached the 
attic where he found a lone robin 
building a nest below a gable. 


- MORE POLITICS 


On May 21, the International Agri- 
cultural Society elected the following 
officers for next fall: President, L. R. 
Hawthorn 24; vice-president, S. M. 
Popoff ’24; secretary, T. V. Wazal- 
ware grad.; treasurer, Louis Lichauco 
25, 
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HELLO! 


What does it cost to say “hello,” 
and yet how many of us do it?) When 
one goes about on the campus, how 
many fellows does he meet that say 
a word of greeting to him If he is 
classed as “a big man on the hill,” 
he will probably know a great many; 
on the other hand if he is just an or- 
dinary student, as most of us are, he 
will know but few outside his own 
little sphere. Even after we meet a 
person we are prone to forget his 
face, his name, or both, and perhaps 
when we meet him point blank the 
next day, the thought will come to us 
that his face is familiar but we dare 
not speak because we are not certain 
that we have met him. Thus many 
good acquaintances are never made 
and we miss one of the greatest 
things our college can give us: a host 
of friends. Students in many of the 
western universities have a custom of 
speaking to every person met on the 
campus; others have certain walks on 
which every person passing speaks to 
every other person. Now we don’t 
want Cornell to imitate other institu- 
tions or copy any other university, 
but neither do we want it said that 
Cornell lacks college good fellowship. 
So let’s think of some way to break 
down the seeming wall of unneces- 
sary reserve that many of us have 
built along with our college educa- 
tion. —W. W. P. 


AU REVOIR 


Final examinations will mark the 
parting of the way for many of us. 
It seems almost impossible that the 
friends which we have made during 
our brief stay within the walls of our 
always-to-be-remembered University 
will soon be launched upon a queer 
old world which has proved to be so 
friendly toward some, so hostile to- 
ward others, and so uncertain for all. 
Whatever your fate may be, always 
remember that we have an interest in 
what you do. We, as your friends, 
will be interested to know of your 
first marriage as well as your last; in 
fact everything you do will be of in- 
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terest to us. If you care to let us in 
on these events as they occur we, as 
ink sloppers, will do our best to see 
that others hear about them, too. 

Take good care of your paper 
sheepskin. It’s probably the only oné 
you'll ever get, at such a price. 


JUST PEOPLE 


Do you know your professors? 
You go to their classes day in and day 
out and meet them on the campus yet 
I dare say that seventy per cent of 
them are to you men who just lecture. 
This error has been long in the minds 
of the students and needs correction. 
Here’s a little remedy; try it some 
day. A point comes up in your mind 
which is not clear, and none of your 
friends are around to discuss it with 
you. Drop around and see the pro- 
fessor in the course and you will have 
accomplished two things: you will 
clear up the point and you will get 
to know the prof. more as a man than 
as a professor. 

There is no real reason why you 
should not go to the professors. They 
will not bite you; in fact, they will be 
glad to see you. These men like to 
be treated as people. Is there a rea- 
son why they should not have due 
consideration? They are spending 
their lives to-.give to the world the 
knowledge that they have accumu- 
lated at the expense of the best years 
of their life. —A. L. M. 


A SUGGESTION 


At the time of the founding of the 
Cornell Countryman, the College of 
Agriculture consisted of one hun- 
dred and fifty students, who met and 
pursued their many studies in what 
was then called the Dairy building, 
which is now the north wing of Gold- 
win Smith. More than eleven hun- 
dred students are now registered and 
the equipment consists of more than 
a dozen buildings. The college is 
growing so fast that in a very short 
time the Campus Countryman editor 
is not going to be able to cover more 
than one half of the ground to get 
his news. The Campus Countryman 
is written for the students on the hill 
as well as for their predecessors, the 
alumni. It would be in line for those 
who frequent the farm near Turkey 
Hill or the extenson farm on Long 
Island to keep diaries and hand them 
in to the Campus Countryman editor. 
According to this plan everyone 
would share ia the work and all would 
be interested. —L. A. S. 


AG AND THE CIRCUS 


The Ag Association, assisted by 
Heb-sa and the Forestry Club, put on 
the finest show at the Spring Day 
Circus. The popularity of the show 
was probably due to the fact that a 
real attempt was made to give some 
amusement for the fees extracted. It 
is an admirable policy, and it would 
be well for other organizations to 
consider such a step if they wish the 
Circus to maintain its place as one 
of the main events of Spring Day. 
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VALUABLE ADDITIONS 


Thruout the greater part of last 
year there were just two women on 
the staff of the Countryman, so 
what a contrast it is to find that there 
are now eight of the gentler sex with 
us! Perhaps they have added a femi- 
nine touch to our magazine, but if 
so we hadn’t noticed it, and thruout 
the year the women on the board and 
the women ‘“‘compets” have done their 
work ably. —H. S. R. 


ELECTIONS 


The Ag Association election was 
most successful as we predicted in 
our last issue, and since we now have 
the full confidence of our readers we 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the new officers and to predict that 
we will have a most happy and pros- 
perous new year. 


THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 


SUMMER IS BACK 


Summer is back; and yet my lot is 
that 

Of the huge manlike apes that hang 
on trees, 

Held by weak roots and bending with 
their leaves 

Over the sacred waters of the Ganges. 

So holding fast to my own tree I hang 

Mingling my howls with the wild 
howls of others; 

And now and then one slips and falls 
and drowns— 

Then quick the 

starts again. 

Koster Palamas. 


Silence 





howling 





With the arrival of several new 
mail boxes in Roberts Hall, postoffice 
congestion has been eliminated. The 
old system of hit or miss and mostly 
miss the right hole in distributing the 
mail has never been successful. The 
doors have all been repaired and have 
had departmental heads names 
painted thereon in bright yellow. 
Such a color would never have done 
along about 1918 when the war was 
at its height but now it is an inspira- 
tion to the mail man. 





Altho it was necessary to postpone 
the Annual Horse Show on account 
of bad weather, the event was one of 
interest from start to finish. The col- 
lege took prizes, not only for its live- 
stock of the four-legged variety, but 
many of the two-legged types dis- 
played themselves to such good ad- 
vantage that the judges found it al- 
most impossible to ignore their ap- 
pearance and execution: and this at 
a horse show! 


The reason why the number of 
stout persons in Ag runs up into real 
numbers was satisfactorily explained 
some days ago in no less a course 
than an hus one, when Mr. Norris 
politely informed us that the thinner 
we were, the “wetter”? we were. Re- 
minds one of Julius Caesar when he 
said, ‘“‘Let me have men about me 
who are fat’—but wouldn’t he be 
right at home on our campus? 
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AG CREW WINS SPRING DAY 
RACE IN CONVINCING FORM 


Crosses Finish Line Two Lengths in 
Advance of Chem. Combination 


Despite the handicap of a mediocre 
start our husky Ag crew, with a 
smoothness of stroke indicative of 
long and careful training, swept all 
opposition behind to win the Inter- 
college crew race on Spring Day, 
May 19. Five crews, representing 
Ag, M.E., C.E., E. E., and Chem., 
lined up at the mile and_five-six 
teenths mark with Ag in the gig near- 
est the shore. At the start M. E. 
took the lead and maintained it for 
the first half mile. 

More Pep 

The Ag crew, rowing in perfect 
rhythm, however, could not long be 
denied. Their powerful strokes 
pushed them to the fore where a sus- 
tained sprint close to the finish car- 
ried them across the line a good two 
lengths in advance of the Chem. boat, 
their nearest rival. The time, 7:37, 
was about average for the Henley 
distance. The men on the victorious 
crew are: Number 1, “Seth” Jack- 
son ’25; 2, “Gard” Bump ’25; 3, R. D. 
Reid ’25; 4, “Bill” Krause ’25; 5, 
“Woods” Mather ’24; 6, “Bill” Nor- 
man °’28; 7, “Stan” Munro °23; 8, 
“Bill” Gaige ’25; coxie, “Stubby” 
Spahn ’25. 


OPEN AIR SLEEPING PORCH 
LATEST DOPE IN DOMECON 


Striped awnings, especislly on 
warm days, bring thoughts of pink 
lemenade and menageries, tho not to 
the girls in the Apartment as they 
gaze at the new roof-garden edifice 
on the top of the domecon cafeteria. 
To them it signifies pajamas, perhaps 
pink, and a place to put their weary 
heads after a hard day’s work. You 
see there wasn’t room for them all 
inside the Apartment so some had to 
go out under the starry sky. 





RECORDS GO TO SMASH 


The highest 7-day record ever made 
by any college or experiment station 
in the United States has recently 
been broken by the daughter of Glista 
Ernestine, who formerly held the 
highest 7-day record at Cornell. 

Glista Fortuna has produced in 7 
days 30.23 pounds of fat or 37.79 
pounds of butter. The milk covering 
that period amounted to 620.0 
pounds. 


BOTANICAL LIBRARY ENLARGED 


The very valuable herbarium and 
botanical library of the late Profes- 
sor E. J. Durand ’93, has recently 
been purchased by the trustees of 
Cornell and will soon be returned to 
Ithaca. The library contains many 
rare and valuable books. The herba- 
rium consists of some 12,000 speci- 
mens, many of which are discomy- 
cetes. This will be a very great addi- 
tion to the Cornell Botanical library 
and will especially be appreciated by 
those connected with the botany de- 
partment. 
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AG SWEEP SWINGERS 


From Left to Right—Jackson, Bump, Reid, Krause, Mather, Norman, 
Munro, Gaige, Spahn (coxie) 


AN HUS MEN SHOOT BULL 


The animal husbandry department 
recently purchased a carload of range 
steers from Chicago. Among the lot 
was one steer that evidently didn’t 
like the college atmosphere for he 
disappeared from the barnyard at 
night and failed to show up next day. 
A searching party set out on the trail 
which led beyond the village of 
Brookton, more than seven miles 
away. After working for two days 
in an attempt to drive the rangy 
steer home the drivers gave up and 
proceeded to kill the steer and drive 
him home in a wagon. 


KAMPUS KOLLOQUIALS 


Professor G. H. Collingwood of the 
department of forestry leaves Tues- 
day, May 16, on sabbatic leave to 
take up a position with the States 
Relations Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. His work is to 
carry on the further development of 
forestry extension in the northeast- 
ern states. 


Dr. and Mrs. Pearson entertained 
a number of the graduate students 
and members of the departments of 
agricultural economics and farm 
management at a radio party at their 
home, Friday evening, May 11. 


Professor R. Hosmer of the for- 
estry department spoke to a notable 
assemblage of foresters and forestry 
professors gathered at a magnificent 
banauet held at Ann Arbor, Mich., to 
mark the passage of Professor F. 
Roth, head of the department of for- 
estry in the University of Michigan, 
from active to retired life. 





The domecon cafeteria served 486 
meals in less than two hours on 
Spring Day. Evidently its fame is 
spreading. 


“AFTER GRADUATION WHAT?” 
TOLD BY QUESTIONAIRE 


Where do they go and what do they 
do? These questions were answered 
by the Home Economics question- 
naires which were sent out some time 
ago. The valuable statistics have 
proven to be quite a revelation in 
mary ways, the most striking being 
that 145 of the graduates are busy- 
ing themselves with home making, 
126 of these being married; 85 hold 
institutional positions, in hospitals, 
university dining rooms, and cafe- 
terias. Sixteen are in extension posi- 
tions, 10 in social service, 8 in labo- 
ratory, and 6 in clerical and secre- 
tarial. The remaining 17, holding 
miscellaneous positions, are any- 
where from nurses to interior decora- 
tors. So almost any aspirant to near- 
ly any position may find aid in the 
School of Home Economics. 


FRIGGA FYLGAE ELECTS 


The last regular meeting of Frigga 
Fylgae was held in domecon, May 8, 
to install the newly elected officers 
and plan for next fall’s work. The 
incoming officers are: President, Hor- 
tens2 Biack ’24; vice-president, Helen 
Sterrett ’25; secretary, Virginia Case 
’26; and treasurer, Martha Wool ’24. 
Plans for a party for entering fresh- 
men to be held during the first week 
of next term were favorably received. 
After vanquishing the refreshmerts 
the meeting unanimously adjourned. 


BRISTOW BOOSTS BOOSTERS 


Professor Bristow Aadams was in 
Spencer Tuesday night, May 22, and 
spoke at the Spencer Booster Club 
banquet on ‘Co-operation, or Work- 
ing with the Other Fellow.” His re- 
marks were enthusiastically received. 
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We Don't Know 
Much About Farming 


but we DO know that to 
be successful a farmer (or 
student) must read, and to 
read one must have good 
vision. 


Preserving or improving 
the vision is OUR business 


Wilson Optical Co. 
208 E. State St. Ithaca 


“We grind our own lenses” 
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Jack Horner 


Ice Cream, Pasteurized Milk 


Wholesome and Delicious 
Try a Quart 


Sanitary lee Cream & 


Milk Co. 


Phone 2262 


The Engravings in 
The Countryman 


are made by the 


Ithaca Engraving Co. 
First National Bank Building 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Commercial Photographers, Designers, 
. Photo-Engraved plates in one or more 

colors for all Printing Purposes, Elec- 

trotypes, Advertising. 

We have earned a reputation for ex- 

cellence of workmanship, time of de- 

livery, and price. 
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Farming 


With Dynamite 


Dynamite has become such an important factor in 
progressive farming, that agricultural students will 
find interest and profit in reading ‘“‘Land Develop- 
ment’’, a 75-page book published by the Hercules 
Powder Co., which explains in detail the use of dyna- 
mite on the farm. 


It is a practical text-book, beautifully illustrated and 
interestingly written. It gives all the necessary infor- 
mation about stumping, ditching, tree planting, 
boulder blasting and subsoiling with dynamite—the 
grade of dynamite to use and how to use it. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


906 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 
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If You are Milking 10 orMore CowsByHand 
You ArePayingfora De Laval Milker 


You can buy a De Laval Milker 
There are now more than 000 De we oo 
Laval Milkersin use, and their own- ___ on time, or on installments. 
ers are almost unanimous in their __For10% down you can start us- 
agreement that the De Laval is bet- Sree pase. 
ter, faster, cleaner and ch eaper than On such extremely liberal terms 
any other method of milking. With 


you can get the use of a De Laval 


a herd of 10 or morecowsa DeLaval jing’ actually Pays for ise 


. : E In many cases the saving in labor 
Milker will soon pay for itself in the alone will more than meet the 


° ° ° monthly installments as _ they 
saving of time and labor, increased come due. 


milk production which its uniform sk your DeLaval Agent for 
and stimulating action usually complete information or write us 


now. Get your DeLaval in now 


brings, and through the cleaner and ___ before your rush season, so that 
| improved quality of the milk you will receive its full benefit | 


when you need it most. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 
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